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The Ghost of 
Christmas Past - 

1f44 

by Jim Garrison 

In early December 1944, the Allied Offensive ground slowly to a halt. The British 21 st Army 
Group in Holland was refitting after hard fighting. In northern Belgium, the First and Ninth U. S. 
Armies had gotten themselves into a mess and were trying to make the best of it. In the south. Gen¬ 
eral George Patton was planning his own personal offensive to get Into Germany and ”do some real 
killing 11 . On the home front, all was quiet. FDR had been elected to his fourth term, people were 
doing their Christmas shopping, and putting up decorations. The talk of the day was how the war in 
Europe would soon be over, and then we could really show the Japanese who was boss. 

In First Army's VIII, Corps sector, all was quiet- The VIII, Corps was spread very thin, - it 
covered the whole~Ardennes area. But, you couldn T t have large troop concentrations everywhere 
and still maintain an offensive posture. Besides, the Ardennes was a rest area. It was manned by 
units recovering from hard fighting, and 'green* units who had never seen real German soldiers. 

On December l6th, the commanders of the 106th Infantry Division , in the north of the VIII, 
Corps sector, and the 28th Infantry Division to the south noticed that their units were the targets of 
local German attacks, but the Corps commander dismis sed this as the Germans trying to relieve 
pressure being felt elsewhere. Soon, all along the front, the local commanders were asking for the 
reserve units to be committed. 

As December 17th passed, the German attacks showed no signs of stopping, and the units at 
the front started to disintegrate. The 7th Armored Division was barely able to get to St. Vith and 
set up defenses before the Germans got there. Service units all over the rear area were reporting 
the sighting of large German armored columns, and stories of German paratroopers and saboteurs 
in American uniforms were rampant. The mis-named ’von Rundstedt' offensive was on! 

The next day, people at all levels of command started to appreciate the situation. The battle 
weary and worn 82nd and 101st Airborne Divisions were started into the sector as reserves while 
plans were being made to move other units. The moving of units was not easy, as the roads were 
filled with retreating vehicles* Some were the vehicles of troops that had panicked, while others 
were non-combatant units trying to find a place to set up shop. One such unit was the 59Qth Ord- 
nance Battalion. While this unit made the 100 mile movement from St. Vith to Neufchateau, it com¬ 
pleted 4000 repair jobs, ,E One crew saved eight huge 240mm howitzers, in good working order, that 
had been abandoned. Another brought back a great trophy - a German 71-ton Tiger Royal tank, 11 

All over the Ardennes, Americans were proving that they were as good as Europe’s best* 

Cooks were learning the workings of 
light machine guns. Radio Operators 
were operating 57mm anti-tank guns or 
bazookas. These rag-tag outfits were 
holding the Germans at vital crossroads 
and bridges, giving units in the rear 
time to reorganize. Other units just 
stayed at their posts doing their jobs, 
keeping the Army from falling apart. A 
good example was Ammunition Supply 
Point 128, a few miles north of Bastog- 
ne, The 619th Ordnance Ammunition 
Compan y issued ammunition in Subdepot 
1, whileTa firefight was taking place in 
Subdepot 3, Many small un-equipped 






units were broken and decimated in this type of fighting, but others off to everlasting glory. 

One such unit was the 74 0th Tank Battalion . 11 

In the early hours of December 17th, the 740th Tank Battalion was put on alert, with orders 
to defend First Army Headquarters at Spa from German paratroopers. The 740th spent most of the 
17th searching the woods around Spa for the few chutists who had landed in the area. The next day 
was spent the same way, with tankers walking through the ankle-deep mud trying to flush the scat¬ 
tered paratroopers out of the mist-filled Belgian forests. During the afternoon, new orders came; 
the Battalion was to go to Aywaiile and aid in the defense of the Ordnance Depot there. 

When the 740th arrived at Aywaiile after dark on the 18th, the commander of the Depot, Col. 
Dynde, was quite dismayed to find that the 7 4Qth Tank Battalion did not have any tanks. It seems 
that the 740th was a CDL unit (Canal Defense Light) and their modified M3's had just been put into 
storage after the project had been abandoned by the 12t h Army Group , About the time that the 74Qth 
arrived, CoL Lynde received word that German armor was less than twelve miles away. The Colo¬ 
nel directed the Ordnance Vehicle Park to issue the 740th anything that could drive and shoot. This 
was not easy jalmost all of the 1518 vehicles in the vehicle park had been salvaged from battlefields 
and needed repair. The ordnance men and the tankers worked all night and into the morning getting 
vehicles in working order. What the 740th ended-up with is 
still somewhat of a mystery, but it is known that 'A’ Company 
got 14 Shermans and one M36 Tank Destroyer. Some of their 
Shermans had British radios, some had no radios, and five of 
the M4's were of the duplex-drive type. The rest of the batta¬ 
lion was armed with an assortment of tank destroyers , as sault 
guns and light tanks, including two new M24's, called "Fanther 
Pups" by the ordnance men, that had just arrived from the 
States, 

The 740th was in position to defend Aywaiile by the noon 
of 19 December. Two hours later. General Hodges attached 
them to the 30th Infantry Division of V, Corps . The 30th Infan- 
try Division was trying to halt the advancing Kampfgruppe Pei per of the 1, SS-Fanzer-Division (see 
map), and was having a hard time. As the 740th left Aywaiile, the three infantry regiments of the 
30th Division were moving into place. The l 20th Regiment was forming a defense line south of Mal- 
medy, running from Waimes to Stavelot, where the 117th Regiment had cut Helper's supply line 
from the rear. The 119th Regiment , with a few tanks from the 743rd Tank Battalion , were defend¬ 
ing Stoumont from Peiper 1 s lead units. As the 740th moved down the fog-filled Ambleve River valley 
to reinforce the 119th # their trip was cut short. The 1 19th had not only given way at Stoumont, it 
had also been forced out of Targnon and Stoumont Station, With the added power of the tank battalion 
the II9th reorganized for a counterattack. A conglomerate tank company, under Capt, James D. 
Berry of the 740th, led the attack with infantry following on both sides of the road. As they ap¬ 
proached Stoumont Station, three Panthers were sighted through fog and rain. Lieutenant Powers , 
commanding the lead platoon of five M4*s, spotted the first Panther only 150 yards ahead on the 
road. He fired his 7 5mm gun and destroyed it with one lucky shot. Pushing past the first tank,. 
Powers almost immediately saw a sec¬ 
ond Panther. He fired but the AP shell 
bounced off the German tank. Swerving 
to one side, he waved the following M36 
Tank Destroyer ahead. Seconds later, 
the Panther was in flames. Powers then 
knocked out the third Panther as it tried 
to withdraw from the American fire. The 
remainder of Peiper 1 s tanks retreated. 

The next day, the US attack con¬ 
tinued, The Germans had built-up stiff 
defenses, but they could not stand the 
coordinated attack of the 740th and the 1 19th , with supporting artillery. As December 20th ended, 
the attack stopped at the outskirts of Stoumont, Peiper was beginning to feel the pressure from all 
sides. Two regiments of the 8 2nd Airborne Division were moving in on him from the south, while 
CCB of the 3rd Armored Division was hitting Peiper from the north. 
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As the net was drawn tighter, Peiper drew his forces into a tight defensive position between 
Stoumont and LaGleize, v^|h of his tanks and guns in hull down positions. Kampfgruppe Peiper 
consisted of a battalion of mixed Panzer IV. 1 s and Panthers, a battalion of King Tigers, a battalion 
of Panzer Grenadiers, a Flak Battalion, a battery of Waspes, and a company of paratroops. Throu¬ 
ghout December 21st, the American attack could not get rolling because of a large fill, or embank- 
mant, that blocked the path of the tanks. That night, an officer of the 740th crawled through the Ger¬ 
man lines looking for a way to get the tanks past the fill. He returned and got volunteers to build a 
ramp out of empty shell casings. By midnight, the Shermans were firing on the German positions. 
The attack by the 740th on December 22d forced the Germans to retire from Stoumont to LaGleize. 
The 23rd was spent in preparing for the final assault, To keep the Germans busy, huge artillery 
concentrations were fired on La Gleize. When the men of the 740th and the other units attacked on 
Christmas eve, all they found were abandoned vehicles and wounded Germans, The 800 survivors 
of the 5000 man Kampfgruppe Peiper had fled on foot during the night, 

The First Army defense line had sprung up as the Germans pushed west. V. Corps held the 
shoulder of the penetration while XYHL Air borne Corps was positioned on a front running east-west 
to protect Liege from the advancing Germans, Even as the American defensive lines were being 
formed in the early days of the battle, the counterattack was being readied in the north. VI I, Corps 
was reforming under "Lightning Joe TT Collins in the rear of the First Army position. Its mission 
would be to push south and make contact with Third Army 's Itl. Corps ; together they would pinch off 
the bulge created by the Germans, Since the Germans continued to head west, instead of turning 
north as the 'brass' expected they would, VIL Corps units continued the defensive line westward as 
required. The 2nd Armored Division , "Hell on Wheels", began moving south from its assembly 
area in case the Germans tried to turn the flank of the 84th Infantry Division and head north, 2nd 
Armored’s right flank rested on the Meuse River, the German objective. 

Behind the Meuse, the British XXX. Corps was waiting for the Germans to try to force a 
crossing. The tankers of the 29th Armoured Brigade , of the British 11th Armoured Division , were 
not happy about their trip south to reinforce the Americans, Before the battle started, they had 
turned in their Shermans and were being re-equipped with Comets. On December 17th, they had to 

redraw their old Shermans and head south to form 
a back-stop position behind the American lines. 

During December 23rd, reports of German ar¬ 
mor in the village of Ciney poured into the HQ T s of 
2nd Armored Division and the British 11th Armour- 
ed Division, Maj.Gen. Erney Harmon, commander 
of the 2nd Armored Division, set his 390 tanks into 
motion. CCA moved to Ciney and found the town was 
empty. It then moved southeast toward Rochefort. 
During the night, it fought several pitched battles 
with Panzer-Lehr Division and the elements of two 
other Panzer-Divisions that were trying to relieve 
the yet undiscovered forward units of 2, Panzer-Div¬ 
ision . CCB followed CCA into Ciney and held there, 
Harmon sent CCR in behind CCA for added support; 
he also sent two battalions of artillery into firing 
positions near Foy-Notre - Dame. The British 29th 
Armoured Brigade sent the 3rd Royal Tank RegU 
ment in between Foy-Notre-Dame and the town of 
Celles, while the 23rd Hussars moved to the south¬ 
west of Celles. 

By Christmas morning, it was realized that a 
large portion of 2 , Panzer-Divi s ion was stranded in 
the Celles area without fuel, Christmas dawned cold 
and clear. P-47 p s helped CCA and CCR fight off all 
attempts to relieve the Germans in the T Celles pocket 1 , CCB jumped off from Ciney at 0 800; it form¬ 
ed into two columns to hit the pocket from the east and the west. The west column drew fire from 
the Foy-Notre-Dame area and the 82nd Reconnaissance Battalion was dispatched to take care of it. 
They pushed the Germans right into the waiting 3rd Royal Tank Regiment . The rest of the column 
pushed on to the west end of the 'pocket 1 . The British tankers on the high ground to the west had a 
grandstand view as the men of "Hell on Wheels" moved in, firing everything they had at the trapped 
Germans. CCB took its time to reduce the enemy positions - the Germans weren't going anywhere. 
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When it was all over on December 27th, the Germans that escaped on foot left behind 82 tanks, 83 
guns and 441 vehicles, along with 1,213 of their comrades taken prisoner and another 1,000 dead* 
All this cost CCB was S light tanks and 22 Shermans, along with 42 men killed or missing* 

After the attempts to relieve 2, Panzer-Divlsion on Christmas had failed, Panzer-Lehr-Divi- 
sion and other German armored units withdrew* Thus ended all German hopes of a successful end 
to their Ardennes offensive. 

The T hird Army attack into the south side of 
the Bulge was going slower than expected on Decem¬ 
ber 24th, General Patton was blowing his top. He 
had turned his army 90 degrees in an incredibly 
short time, and had said that he would relieve Bas- 
togne by Christmas eve* III, Corps was leading the 
attack when it jumped off on the morning of Decem¬ 
ber 22nd, The 26th and the 8 0th Infantry Divisions 
were to attack east of Bastogne, while the 4th Ar- 
mored Division was to drive straight north and re¬ 
open a corridor into the city. By noon, 4th Armor- 
ed's CCA was at Martelange, half an hours drive 
from Bastogne over clear roads in a Sherman* From 
here, the tempo of the attack changed. 

As VIII, Cor^s had retreated to set up defen¬ 
ses around Luxembourg, it had blown all of the 
bridges that the Germans might use. Now, 4th Ar- 
mored was encountering these same bad obstacles, 

Germany’s "green 11 5, Fallsehirm- (Farachute) Divi- 
sion was defending better than anyone had thought 
possible. The chutists formed ambushes at every 
large crater in the road. Using Panzerfausts and 
machine guns, they would hold up an entire Combat 
Command for hours. Rifle companies defended 
every destroyed bridge to the point where a major 
assault would have to be launched before the engin¬ 
eers could rebuilt it. The weather did not help either; during the day the snow melted, ending all off 
road movement. Then the temperature would drop quickly leaving the roads covered with ice. Many 
tanks were temporarily lost as they slid off the road and broke tracks as they went into ditches. It 
wasn’t unusual to see whole tank companies, or what was left of them, in the ditches at the side of 
a road after they had applied their brakes to keep from hitting a stalled jeep or other friendly ob¬ 
stacle* More time would be lost before recovery vehicles could get the company on the road again. 
As Christmas eve drew to a close, the 4th Armored Divi sion was not much further than it 
had been 48 hours earlier. During the afternoon of the 24th, the 101st Airborne Division had sent a 
message saying ’’One more shopping day til Christmas", Old Blood and Guts was hopping mad. To 
get the attack rolling again, the 80th Infantry Division was robbed of two infantry battalions- During 
the night, they were moved to the positions of CCA and CCB, To further add stimulas to the attack, 
CCR was moved from its supporting position for an independent attack on the west flank of the divi¬ 
sion", near CCB, CCR assembled at Bercheux before dawn, and all was ready for the attack on 
Christmas morning. 

In the predawn light of Christmas, the Germans launched an attack that looked as if it would 
finally win them Bastogne, Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 115. of 15, Panzer-Grenadier-Division was 
making the main thrust in the weak west side of the perimeter, while all of the other surrounding 
units were making diversions* The first battalion of the 115th had the support of * 1 Panzer IV, s, 
and the second battalion was promised an equal number of assault guns. The German time table 
called for the attack to start at 0400; the American lines were to be breached by 0600. If the tanks 
kept to schedule, they would be in the streets of Bastogne between 0800 and 0900, before the Amer¬ 
ican fighter-bombers took to the air. 

At 0400, both battalions of Panzer-Grenadiers attacked the thin lines of the 3rd Battalion , 
327th Glider Infantry Regiment. The first battalion of Grenadiers, hanging on the sides of Panzers, 
was able to get through the American lines with ease. At 0600, as dawn was breaking, the German 
command post received a radio message from the tanks; they were on the outskirts of Bastogne, 
That was the last that was heard from them. After slipping through the American lines, the column 
split. One half went north where it met dug-m paratroopers supported by two tank destroyers of the 
70 5th Tank Destroyer Battalion* The 76mm guns and bazookas took care of the tanks, while para- 
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troopers used their machine guns and rifles to stop the grenadiers. The column that continued the 
westward march soon found itself in a cross-fire from tanks and tank destroyers, supported by 
glider infantry and a battalion of howitzers firing direct fire. According to S. L. A, Marshall, tr the 
German tanks were fired at from so many directions and with such a mixture of fire that it was not 
possible to say how each tank met its doom.’ 1 None of the first battalion of the Panzer-Grenadiers 
ever returned, since the American defensive perimeter sealed after they had passed through. 

The 2nd battalion of Panzer-Grenadiers had not waited for the late assault guns and tank des¬ 
troyers. It had knifed through the glider infantry lines as easily as the first battalion. It advanced 
until dawn, when it came under fire from "C’'Company of the 327th Glider Infantry Regiment . Soon 
mortars and artillery ranged in on the Panzer-Grenadiers, who tried to dig into the frozen ground. 
Later in the morning, the survivors of the second battalion of grenadiers retreated, while taking a 
merciless pounding from fighter-bombers, With the spearhead of the German attack smashed, the 

rest of the assault soon stalled. The next day, the German 
attack was renewed, but it was much smaller and was easily 
beaten off by the defending American paratroops. 

Meanwhile, the 4th Armored Division attack pushed- 
off, as 11 P-47 1 s filled the Christmas sky with the cheer of 
friendly bombs and bullets, 11 GCR passed through Vaux-Les- 
Rosieres easily. The next town on OCR's route was Remon¬ 
ville, The ' A r Team selected for the assault consisted of "A" 
r of 15 Panzer- Company , 37 th Tank Battal io n, and "A 11 Company of the 53 rd 

ter*Divisiont Dec25 § 44 Armored Infantry Battalion , The tank and infantry companies 

of these two battalions had been teamed together in many 
fights. One tank company lined up on the high ground facing Remonville, where it and four battalions 
of Armored Field Artillery provided cover for the T A* Team . For ten minutes, howitzer and tank 
fire poured down. When the fire lifted, the tanks and halftracks were in the town. The tankers fired 
their machine guns until they were red-hot. The riflemen jumped from their halftracks and tossed 
hand grenades into every window and cellar. The Germans of the 3rd battalion of F all s chirm - R e gi - 
merit 14 . never had a chance; by dusk, CCR had taken 327 prisoners. By taking Remonville, OCR 
had come abreast of the rest of the division. Now, the 4th Armored Division was only six miles 
from Bastogne, 

The next morning, the ground had frozen, and movement by tanks was much easier. When 
CCR started out for Reichampagne, a number of unrequested P-47's appeared. The "Jugs" bombed 
and strafed German positions only a few hundred yards ahead of the lead tanks. Clochimont was in 
control of CCR by 1500 hours. Lt. Col, Creighten W, Abrams, commander of the 37th Tank Batta¬ 
lion , and Lt. Col, George Jaques, commander of the 53rd Armored Infantry Battalion , stood on a 
hill near Clochimont, discussing their next objective, Sibret, which was known to have a large Ger¬ 
man garrison. An idea came to both of them, why not push straight through Assenois into Bastogne ? 
At that moment, a group of G-"47's appeared overhead. As the multi-colored supply parachutes ap¬ 
peared, Colonel Abrams, with a cold cigar in the corner of his mouth, said, "We’re going in to 
those people, now!” 

Abrams radioed Captain William Dwight, the Battalion S-3, to bring the f C' Team forward. 
The T C* Task Force was selected because the "C 11 Company tanks had the most machine gun ammuni¬ 
tion. In the next few minutes, Abrams started lining up the artillery support. At 1620, the word 
went out, "Its a push!' 1 1st, Lt, Charles P, Boggess, "C 11 Company Commander, led the column of 
nine tanks, with the halftracks following behind. At 1635, Lt. Boggess radioed from his tank "Cobra 
King" for the artillery support. Within a minute* thirteen batteries of howitzers started the first of 
ten volleys on Assenois. The tanks entered the town while 155mm shells were still falling on it. The 
armored infantry quickly dismounted from the halftracks, as the Germans from the 5, Fallschirm- 
and 26, Yolks grenadier-Divisionen came out of their shelters. According to Hugh M. Cole, "The en- 
sueing shooting, clubbing, stabbing melee was all that the armored infantry could handle, and the ’C T 
Team tanks rolled on towards Bastogne alone. 

First, "Cobra King" emerged from Assenois, It was followed by two more Shermans and then 
an infantry halftrack that had blundered into the tank column, with two more M4 1 s bringing up the 
rear. Soon, a 300-yard gap developed between the first three and the last three vehicles. After 
three Shermans had passed, groups of Germans ran out and threw Teller Mines on the road. The 
halftrack hit one and was disabled. The second half of the column had to stop, while Captain Dwight 
and the two tank crews climbed down and threw the mines to the roadside. They then tried to catch 
up to the hurrying lead tanks. 

- Continued on Page 9 - 
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AFV Inquiry 

AFV-Inquiry is provided to attempt to answer some of the questions o£ interested readers. 
Questions should be sent to the Editor, at the address listed in the Contents page. If your answer 
is urgently needed, please enclose a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


Question: I enjoyed the comments about the Patton Museum, which I recently toured. I am going 
to Europe in the near future and wondered if you had any information about museums 
that I could see there ? 

Answer: There are several museums throughout Europe that have armored fighting vehicles on 

display. One of the most famous tank centers of the old German Army has an excellent 
display of World War II, period pieces, mostly in excellent condition. This is Munsterlage r. 

Deep in the midst of the Luneburger Heide (Luneburg Heath), between the famous cities of 
Hamburg and Hannover, lies the small city of Munster, The German Army tank center is located 
outside of the city, just north of the British Army training ground of Bergen-Hohne, Over 50% of 
the population of Munster are soldiers of the Bundeswehr, attending school at the tank center. 
Munsterlager is the home of Kampftruppenschule 2 (Battle-Troop School) and Karnpftruppenschule 
3, which train non-commissioned officers and officer candidates of the new German Army. KTS 2 
trains personnel of tank, armored-infantry and armored reconnaissance units, while KTS 3 trains 
personnel of all anti-tank (Panzerjager) units. 

It will be somewhat difficult for visitors to see all {or even some) of the Wehrmacht vehicles 
on display for security reasons. A good deal of the training center is used to test new vehicles and 
weapons of the Bundeswehr which are classified. It is recommended that visitors inquire at the 
camp headquarters; perhaps a soldier-guide can accompany you and keep you away from things 
that shouldn't be seen. 

What can you see at Munsterlager ? First of all, a Tiger II. (King Tiger) stands in a large 
group of trees. This vehicle has been the subject of numerous photographers; it was first captured 
by the US Army in 1944 and was returned to the Bundeswehr in I960, A Panzer IV, stands in front 
of numerous staff buildings, while a Jagdpanther is nearby. Just off one of the streets stands a 
Sd, Kfz. 7 halftrack, still bearing the tactical marking of 24, Panzer-Division, In another near-by 
camp stands a Panther, These vehicles are all the property of KTS 2, 

Since KTS 3 is an anti-tank school, it maintains the tradition of the Panzerjagertruppen, 
This school has numerous vehicles and weapons casually on display. These include the famous 
8, 8cm Pak 43 L/71 and the equally famous 7. 5cm Pak 40 L/46 anti-tank guns. The armored veh¬ 
icles include a Jagdpanzer IV, with 7.5cm L/48 gun, a ?,5cm Pak 40 gunned "Marder III," and 
a similar gun, mounted on the Rauppenschlepper Ost (or RSG) chassis. 

This center is also of interest for the traditions that are maintained. Each class of officer 
candidates becomes the tradition bearer for one of the World War II, Panzer-Divisionen, They 
collect photographs, documents, and militaria from this unit, as well as conduct research on the 
units’ numerous fights during the war. In the vicinity of KTS 2, there is a small wood containing 
a stone memorial to fallen comrades; around it are smaller stone memorials, each dedicated to 
a different Panzer-Division. Here, every November, reunions are held where veterns get-together 
to talk and remember the past, 

Munsterlager is well worth seeing, so if you will be in the northern part of Germany, plan 
a side trip. You won’t be dissappointed. 

Note: Information on Munsterlager supplied by the MAFVA of Great Britain, 


The Ghost of Christmas Past - 1944 (Continued from Page 8) 

’’Cobra King" rolled into the lines of the 326th Airborne Engineer Battalion at 1650 hours. The 
infantry fight continued in Assenois until Midnight, and by the next morning, the light tank company 
of the 37th Tank Battalion had escorted a 200 vehicle relief column into Bastogne, and seventy am¬ 
bulances out again. The battle of the bulge did not end on the 26th of December, but at Bastogne, 
Celles, I/a Gleize, and all across the bulge, German hopes were crushed. Much heavy fighting still 
lay ahead, but soldiers on both sides took a moment to hope that this would be the last Christmas in 
World War II. 
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The Soviet T-55 in Czechoslovakia, 1968 


Color 


n 


Camouflage 


by Don Golde 


At 11 P.M* on August 20, 1968, Soviet tanks, along with those from the other Warsaw Pact 
nations, raced into Czechoslovakia, their treads smoking, churning up the asphalt roadways, and 
running over anything unlucky enough to be m their path. These machines included the T-54, T-55 
and the T-62 tanks, considered by many to be the finest armored vehicles in the world. During the 
Czech invasion these Soviet tanks received special markings and these are the subject of this 


months article. 

The most obvious insignia added to the Soviet armor were crude white stripes. These were 
adopted so that the Russian tankers could 


tell their own tanks from the T-54's with 
which the Czech army had been equipped. 

The stripes were painted on in a haphazard 
manner, varying in width from 12 to 24 in* 
ches; and not all were applied in the same 
pattern. On the T-54/55 T s the white stripes 
on the turrets extended from the base of 
the turret to a point even with the handrails 
(see figure 1), or as shown in figure 2, to 
the edge of the turret roof* In the case of 
the T-62 1 s ( however , the recognition 
stripes extended across the top of the turret to form a solid band, where they were met by a per¬ 
pendicular stripe from the front of the vehicle. In no case did the stripes on the turret sides extend 
to the hull, but on the hull front the stripe was centered and ran from the front plate to the base of 
the turret under the gun tube (see figure 3). In most cases this stripe was not continued on the 

underside of the hull as shown in the drawing, although it was often 
extended onto the turret starting directly above the gun, meeting 
(in the case of the T-62 1 s) the side striping on the center of the 
turret roof and continuing to the rear turret base. There were no 
markings on the rear deck or engine compartment; however, there 
was a rear stripe on the hull which continued over the extra fuel 
tanks and fording schnorkel. Tike the frontal marking this was ce¬ 
ntered on the hull and varied in width. Many of the T-54/55* s did 
not show the longitudinal turret stripe at all, but the front and rear 
bands were present on all Soviet vehicles. 

The other markings varied from unit to unit (as did the exact 
placement and dimensions of the "invasion stripes"). They con¬ 
sisted of company/battalion identification symbols and a three di¬ 
git vehicle identification number. Some units used both, some nei¬ 
ther, and others one or the other. For a specific example take a T-55 sighted in Prague early in 
the invasion. This tank has the white turret stripes on the sides extending to the level of turret roof 
as shown in figure 2,and a front hull strip which starts on the under side of the front plates and ex- 


MODERN SOVIET GREEN 

3 pts Floquil RR White 
5 pts Floquil RR Weathered 
Black 

10 pts Floquil RR Light 
Green 




tends to the turret ring under the gun. There 
the rear band is present and runs vertically 
up the center of the rear hull crossing the 
tools stored there, the fording schnorkel, 
and following the contours of the extra fuel 
tanks* The only other visible marking is a 
diamond shaped symbol with the numbers 
"24" over "52" painted in 4 inch high figures 
(see figure 4), This is located on the turret 
side aft of the white band as shown in figure 
2. The upper point of the diamond reaches a 


is no corresponding stripe on the turret; however. 
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bit past the level of the hand rails. Both the stripes and 
the unit marking have been painted on crudely, as if 



done in a hurry, and the modeller can best capture this 
by handlettering them withafine brush. This diamond 
with its enclosed numbers identify the particular unit 
to which the tank belongs. Unfortunately, without the 
Soviet Order of Battle, we have been unable to learn 
exactly which formation this vehicle was attached to. 

It should be noted that the above markings refer to 
Soviet vehicles only. At the same time the same vehi¬ 
cles were in use by the East German, Polish and Hun¬ 
garian armored units and each of these used a differ - 
ent marking system. The Poles, for instance, used a 
four digit turret number on all of their tanks; and when 

examining photo- 
w graphs for addi- 

Mtbtrs tional markings 

\S ,nd Vohiclo Color daU(it . g W19e to 

verify the nation¬ 
ality of the vehic¬ 
le by the uniform 

m of the crew members or such other means 

20 taken at the time have been mis-captioned, 

To further complicate the matter, the Czech civilians 
also contributed to the marking of their visitors' vehicles. 
For this they provided liberal quantities of white wash, paint, 

_L rotten fruit, and burning gasoline. (The latter was noted to 

?Q" J have a detrimental effect on the paint finish, however, and its 

£7/- A use was discouraged by the Soviet commanders, } 

For those interested in modeling a Soviet T-55, Tamiya 


Whit* Stripe 


as many pictures 


makes an excellant kit of one. The paint chip on the opposite page will give you the basic color {the 
chip is copied from 1 'factory fresh 1 ' paint and should be weathered slightly to give the vehicle a 
used appearance );and your wife may even contribute an egg or a bit of tomato sauce to add realism 


to the finish. 
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THE 

Assault 
Sherman 

by Jim Garrison 



The Germans, trying to contain the Allied beachheads in Normandy, found the U.S> armored 
forces using a tank they had not seen before. Indeed, this was not the same Sherman they had 
faced in Africa, Sicily, and were now facing in Italy; and the German anti-tank gunners soon dis¬ 
covered that the only way to defeat this new Sherman was to use their most advanced composite- 
rigid armor piercing ammunition. 

The M4A3E2 was a direct response to these German AT guns. Combat experience had shown 
that the present Sherman was not capable of making direct assaults on strongly defended positions. 
The planners of the Normandy Invasion realized that a new tank, able to make such assaults, would 
be needed in the breakout from the small beachhead area. Here regular armored units did not have 
the necessary room to maneuver. The M26 heavy tank had been designed for this purpose; but, be¬ 
cause of the constant fighting between the Army Ground Forces and the Ordnance Department, it 
would not be ready until well after the invasion had taken place. It was decided that to produce the 
required tank quickly, the versitile Sherman would be modified once more. 

In May 1944, the M4A3E2 went into production at the Grand Blanc tank arsenal in Michigan; 
and by July the total order of 254 had been produced. This small number was all that were order¬ 
ed since a heavy assault tank did not fit the plans or tactics of the armored forces at that time. To 
build the "E2", a new differential housing and a new turret were added to the Shermans currently 
in. production at Grand Blanc. This new housing was cast 5 1/2 inches thick, and was attached to 
the regular Sherman body. Then a 1 1/2 inch plate was welded to the 4/ degree hull front, giving it 
a total thickness of 4 inches. The same 1 1/2 armor plate was added to the hull sides also for a 
total of 3 inches there. The new turret was based on the design of that of the T23 tank - the same 
turret currently being fitted on production Shermans - but it had much thicker armor. The turret 
front was 3 inches thick, and this was covered by a mantlet that measured another 7 inches in thick¬ 
ness. The sides of the turret were a mere 6 inches, while the rear was 2 1/2 inches of steel and 
the roof an inch thick. The T23 turret normally mounted a 76. 2ram gun, but the "E2's" were orig¬ 
inally armed with only the 75mm M3 gun, for which 75 rounds of ammunition were carried. The 
rest of the armament was the same as for all other Shermans - one .50 cal. machine gun on an 
anti-aircraft mount, one . 30 cal. machine gun mounted coaxially with the 75mm, and another . 30 
cai. machine gun in a ball mount in the hull front. All this added up to a tank weighing 42 tons. 

Needless to say, the performance of the M4A3E2 was less than that of the other Shermans. It 
could reach a speed of 22 MPH on the open road, but its range was limited to 100 miles. The track 
of the "E2" had permanently fixed "Duck Bill Extenders" so that when operating on soft ground its 
track pressure was the same as for the regular Shermans without the extenders. It is interesting 
to note that the front hull plate had neither headlights nor a horn, as were mounted on all other 
models of the Sherman. The engine, transmission, and the suspension of the "E2” were still those 
designed for a tank of 30 tons, and were highly overloaded. Despite all the extra maintenance re¬ 
quired by this tank, the crews loved them. 

In the field the "E2" received many nicknames, but the two most popular were "Cobra King" 
and "Jumbo". The former because of the large part it played in "Operation Cobra", and the latter 
referred to its appearance. One of the most common field conversions applied to this vehicle was 
rearming it. The 76. 2mm gun had been designed to fit the 75mm M3 mount, so it was a simple 
matter to mount a weapon in the "Jumbo" that could fire the powerful HVAP ammunition. 

Not much is to be found as to the employment of these vehicles in combat, but I have found 
two references to them, and would be interested in hearing from anyone having additional informa¬ 
tion. The first states that, at the time of Operation Cobra", two out of every five tanks in the 2nd 
Armored Division were "Jumbos". While the second reference states that General Patton tried to 
round up all the "Jumbos" he could for CCA and CCB of the 4th Armored Division to use in their 
breakthrough to Bastogne, but there weren't many in Third Army. You can bet that any unit that 
had M4A3E2's used them to lead their attacks. 
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The British Armoured Car Squadron - 1944 


by 


Bill Plat 


The British have always had a special affection for armoured cars and, during the Second 
World War, used them to good advantage both in the desert and in the advance across North West 
Europe* In 1944, each British Corps had an Armoured Car Regiment attached (in some cases 2) 
and this was usually assigned by the Corps Commander to the control of a specific armoured 
division. As an example, the 1 1th Hus sars were generally attached to 7t h Armoured Division * 
Each regiment was based around the 4 Armoured Car Squadrons which were trained and equipped 
for independent action. The number and type of vehicles varied from one regiment to another ( 11th 
Hussars used Daimler A* C* 1 s; 27 th Lancers , Staghound I r s f etc.) and the organization given be¬ 
low, while typical of most units, refers specifically only to the 1 1th Hussar s. 

As with all British armoured formations, the Armoured Car Squadron was divided into a 
Fighting and a Service, or n B ,( Echelon. The later was normally the preserve of the squadron 
Second-m^Command, a Captain, though he is shown with the Squadron H. Q* Troop in the diagram. 
It was also standard practice to detach 1 of the Daimler Armoured Cars from each of the 5 troops 
and assign it to the H R tr EcheLon for use as a readily available 1 'spare 11 ; and, during 1943 and early 
1944, an anti aircraft section composed of 2 Staghound AA Armoured Cars with twin » 50 cal* ma¬ 
chine guns and 3 man crews, was also attached. The AA Section was later discarded when Allied 
air superiority rendered it unnecessary. The rest of the n B tr Echelon consisted of 14 soft skin 
vehicles - including jeeps, 15 cwt trucks and 3 ton lorries - loaded with supplies, spare parts and 
fuel-and an armoured command vehicle with 6 signallers. 

Operationally, the individual Armoured Car troops (see diagram opposite) acted as scouting 
parties. The Daimler Scout Car was usually fitted with, either a single Bren LMG, or a twin Vic¬ 
kers M K ff gun. This was the lead vehicle in the troop and the floor was covered with a layer of 
sand bags as a protection against mines. The scout car (either a Daimler as shown or the some¬ 
what larger Humber Scout Car) was commanded by a corporal in action, while the Troop Com 
mander controlled operations from one of the armoured cars* 

In close support of the scouting parties was the support or gun troop* Here again equipment 
varied, the 11th Hussars had U.S. T-12 Motor Gun Carriages (French 75mm field pieces mounted 
in M-3 Half-Tracks) while other units were equipped with A. E, C, MK III Armoured Cars or Stag- 
hounds with either the 75mm tank gun, or the 3 in, CS howitzer. The T-12's of the 1 1th Hussars 
were genuine antiques, the bore logs for the guns dating back to 1910; but the troopers prized 
them highly, and they provided an unusual amount of fire power at the Up of the Armoured spear¬ 
head - particularly when compared to the 2 pounders of the Daimler A. C. r s* 

Rounding out the squadron's organization was the Scout Troop, which was basically a Motor 
Infantry Platoon carried in M-3 White Scout Cars, with 1 officer and 32 other ranks. Trained for 
Pioneer and Infantry duties, the troop was equipped with Bren guns, a 2 in. Mortar, and FIAT. 
They also carried an issue of land mines and Pioneer stores. 

Total strength of the Squadron was 9 officers and 143 other ranks. The following is a list of 
Armoured Car Regiments in service with the British Army in Europe during 1944 and 1945: 


Regiment: 


Area Of Operations: Principal Equipment: 


2nd Household Cavalry 
Royals (1st Dragoons) 
Kings Dragoon Guards 
Inns of Court Regt, 

11th Hussars 
12th Lancers 

27th Lancers 


N„ W, Europe 
N. W. Europe 
Italy 

N, W, Europe 
N* W. Europe 
Italy 
Italy 


Daimler A. C, 's 

Daimler/Humber Mk, IV/A. E. C. 
A, E. C. Mk. 1, II fit III 
Daimler /Hum her Mk. IV 
Daimler A, C. r s 

Daimler/Hum ber Mk* IV 
Staghound A. C. T s 
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BRITISH ARMOURED CAR SQUADRON - CIRCA 1944 


3~ Daimler Scout Cars 



/ A/CO Commander 
t OR Driver 


HEADQUARTERS TROOP 



/ Capt. 2d~in-Command 
! OR Driver 



I Major Squadron Cmdr. 
i OR Driver 



I NCO Commander 
/ OR Gunner 
/ OR Loader 
/ OR Driver 
/ OR Assistant Driver 


Commander 
Gunner 
/ OR Loader 
t OR Driver 
! OR Assistant Driver 



/ NCO Commander 


/ OR Gunner 
/ OR Loader 
/ OR Driver 
l OR Assistant Driver 


mumppp / a pun r.AP rpnnp /cm a/*** j 



/ NCO Troop Corporal / NCO Troop Sargeant / Lt, Troop Commander i NCO Commander 

I OR Gunner I OR Gunner / OR Gunner i OR Driver 

t OR Driver f OR Driver / OR Driver 


Note - Numbers 2,3,4 and 5 Armoured Car Troops are same as above - 


t- Daimler Scout Car 
4 - M3 Scout Cars 



l NCO Troop Sargeant 
/ OR Radioman 
2 OR Mortar Crew 
2 OR P/AT Crew & Driver 


SCOUT IROOP 



/ Lt. Troop Commander 
I OR Driver 



/ NCO Section Leader / NCO Section Leader / NCO Section Leader 

4 OR Riflemen-Scouts 4 OR Riflemen-Scouts 4 OR Riflemen-Scouts 


2 OR Sub-Machine Gunners 2 OR Sub-Machine Gunners 2 OR Sub-Machine Gunners 

/ OR Bren LMG Gunner / OR Bren LMG Gunner ) OR Bren LMG Gunner 

2 - TI2 75mm Gun Halftracks GUN TROOP 



/ NCO Troop Sargeant 
/ OR Gunner 

/ OR Loader 


/ OR Ammo Passer 
/ OR Driver 


JgS 



/ Lt Troop Commander 


/ OR Gunner 
/ OR Loader 
/ OR Ammo Passer 
t OR Driver 
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Seek, Strike and Destroy 

Part I, The Evolution of the US Tank Destroyer 
by Lonnie GiLI 

In studying World War IT , one is soon drawn to looking at 
American tank destroyers. The reasons are twofold; first, the nat¬ 
ural interest in vehicles whose primary function was destroying ar¬ 
mor; and, secondly, the American concept that guns rather than 
tanks should be used to defeat enemy armor. 

The American tank destroyer was a result of the Blitzkrieg 
and the fall of France, Senior American Army officers had expected 
a war similar to World War I* and had planned for an infantry-artil - 
lery team; the tank was cast in a monor supporting role. 1940 came 
as a great shock to these men. When they realized that armor would 
play a dominent role, the question of how to stop tank attacks be¬ 
came their foremost concern. 

Should tanks be stopped by tanks or anti-tank guns? Most sen¬ 
ior officers in the Army soon found themselves supporting one side 
or the other. Those officers supporting the rise of U,S* armor ob¬ 
viously thought that tanks were best, but many others thought that 
tank attacks could best be stopped by weapons designed primarily for that purpose. Some were also 
influenced by the currest American view that tanks were a kind of motorized cavalry, suitable only 
for exploitation. As the controversy grew more vehement, General Leslie McNair, General Mar¬ 
shall's Chief of Staff and one of the Army's more senior offiders, sided with the guns and became 
their foremost proponent. 

Few people realize how much of the character of the U.S. Army was due to this physically 
tiny man. As head of General Headquarters, whose mission was the organization and training of the 
combat army. General McNair exerted tremendous power in the development of weapons and com¬ 
bat units. He felt that defeating a Blitzkrieg attack was so important that the Army should develop 
special units whose primary function would be tank destruction. This would allow our tanks to carry 
out their prime missions and occasionally get some rest* Since the danger came from massed tank 
attacks, the General thought that these special weapons should be formed into units which could be 
rapidly concentrated to defeat the enemy. As early as June, 1940, he suggested that these units be 
armed with guns heavier than the 75mm, then being proposed to arm the new U,S, medium tank, 
and capable of direct fire and ranges greater than 1500 yards. His many efforts defending his views 
and molding them into a final result make him the father of American tank destroyers. 

The first problem was forming the new weapons into separate units. As each branch of the 
Army realized the dangers posed by tank attack, it put forward its claim for control of the new wea¬ 
pons. The claim of the armored force was perhaps the strongest; but General McNair felt that since 
most of its officers were of the tank versus tank school of thought, the new units 3 growth would be 
stunted and wouldn’t get proper direction, Gen. McNair decided that the new arm was important en¬ 
ough to be set up as a separate quasi-branch; this would enable it to retain the ability to concentrate 
to meet massed tank attacks and keep it from being sidetracked from its primary purpose. One 
problem remained; while artillery and tank units had weapons to defend themselves against enemy 
tanks, the infantry would thus be almo-st helpless, Gen* McNair compromised; the infantry was the 
only branch allowed to keep organis anti-tank guns. 

Provisional anti-tank battalions were formed out of former anti-tank units of the other branch¬ 
es of the Army. They were first tested in the fall manuevers of 1941. Their supporters were well 
justified, when they were responsible for over 90% of the tanks "ruled out of action 1 in the Carolina 
manuevers. This led to a proposal that 220 battalions be created to support a 55-Division Army - 
even Gen. McNair thought that this was too much! The end result was that the Tank Destroyer Board 
was created in December 1949, In addition, a Tank Destroyer Center was set-up, with Colonel 
Andred Bruce, an outspoken supporter and former head of the General Headquarters Planning Staff 
as its first Commanding Officer, An order on December 3, 1941, changed the name of the new units 
to "Tank Destroyed Battalions, This was to emphasize the offensive rather than the defensive 



TANK DESTROYER FO RCE 
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nature of the new force. The first complete TanJk Destroyer Battalion was the 893rd, which was as¬ 
signed to the Center on January 30,1942* As other battalions converted to their new status,a homo¬ 
genous force was formed under the direct control of General Headquarters, 

The Tank Destroyer concept became reality in 1942, The various types of battalions were 
converted to a single self-propelled type with its own reconnaissance, supply, and maintenance 
troops. This allowed the battalion to operate independently of other units. Colonel Bruce constantly 
worked to destroy fear of tank attacks and to promote an offensive, aggressive response. He taught 
hie men to combat tanks by every possible means, including dismounting to form small tank hunting 
parties. The motto of the tank destroyers became: "Seek, Strike and Destroy, 11 

The Tank Destroyer Manual reflected this fiercely optomistic and offensive outlook. The FM 
18-5 stated, "Tank Destroyer units are especially designed for offensive action against hostile ar¬ 
mored forces. , , , they are capable of semi-independent action but preferably operate in close coop¬ 
eration with friendly units of all arms. Tanks would be destroyed by offensive action,.offensive 

action consists (sic, } of vigorous reconnaissance to locate hostile tanks, and movement to advan¬ 
tageous positions from which to attack the enemy by fire. Tank Destroyers.compensate for 

their light armor and difficulty of concealment by exploitation of their mobiLity and superior obser¬ 
vation.Tank Destroyers depend for protection not on armor but on speed and use of cover and 

terrain. When manuevering in the presence of the enemy they habitually move at the greatest speed 
permitted by the terrain, " The manual also suggested the organization of tank hunting parties which 
would seek out enemy tanks at night and in bivouac before they could attack, FM 18-5 was the sour¬ 
ce of considerable controversy, but by the end of 1942, it had 100,000 supporters in 80 active batta¬ 
lions , 


When it was realized that the 37mm anti-tank gun would be unable to stop modern tanks, new 
equipment was developed. General McNair was undecided as to whether the new guns should be self 
propelled or towed, but the Tank Destroyer Board pushed strongly for the self-propelled types. The 
first standard Tank Destroyer was the T-12, which consisted of a 75mm gun mounted on a halftrack 
The result was a high-silhouette, low-power weapon, 
but it was available. Intended as a stop-gap, it was 
used until more sophislocated weaxJ>ons such as the 
M10 were ready. 

Things were going great guns when the first com¬ 
bat results arrived from North Africa, They were sob¬ 
ering. In the battle of Kasserine Pass, two-thirds of 
the tank destroyers were destroyed. Authorities such 
as General Devers reported that tank destroyers were 
impractical. While much of the problem was due to the 



M3 (T-i2) 75mm Gun Motor Carnage 


T-12 T s high silhouette {which was difficult to conceal) and the novelty of the new weapons, i.e, by 
assigning missions for which they were not suited, most of the blame lay in tactics. Tank Destroy¬ 
ers tried to manuever openly in the face of the German attack and offensively hunt down tanks. With 
their lack of armor, they naturally suffered heavily. 

The situation was so serious that General McNair had to clarify what he had meant by "offen¬ 
sive" tank destroyer action. The General stated that because the tank had to advance to carry out 
its mission, the tank destroyers only needed to conceal themselves in a favorable ambush. This 
was offensive action in the sense that a tank destroyer didn't just sit and wait for a tank to happen 
by; but, by agressive reconnaissance, it would seek out enemy tanks, and position itself to defeat 
them. General Patton, although an opponent of the tank destroyer concept, did much for its develop¬ 
ment when he directed his headquarters in North Africa to issue Training Memorandum #23, This 
stated that emphasis should be on thorough reconnaissance, careful concealment, and avoidance of 
premature firing. 

Back in the States, controversy raged over FM 18-5, Many heads rolled, and a year was 

spent rewriting the manual. The 1944 revised edition stated that tank destroyers 11 .employ 

stealth and deception in opening fire. They are not capable of independent action, hence they coop¬ 
erate closely with other troops, 11 Tank destroyers would mo ve M .to firing positions so as to in¬ 

tercept hostile tanks by arriving sufficiently in advance of the tanks to permit proper implacement 
and concealment of tank destroyers. Tank destroyers ambush hostile tanks but do not charge ur 
chase them." In addition, "the vulnerability of tank destroyers to hostile tank, anti-tank, and 
artillery fire, requires that every practical measure be taken to secure concealment." By using 
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theses new tactics in Italy and later in Europe, tank destroyers were very successful. 

The fighting in Tunisia had one other result: the high silhouette of the T-I2 led many, includ¬ 
ing General Bradley* to prefer towed anti-tank guns, tn response to such requests* it was decided 
in November 1943, to make half of the battalions towed and the other half self-propelled, similar 
to the current British policy* No to^ved battalions were used in combat until 1944, Results after D- 
Day confirmed that the Tank Destroyer Board's insistence on self-propelled guns had been the cor¬ 
rect solution. While towed guns gained many successes, they suffered heavy losses when the enemy 
counterattacked* When the defending infantry was pushed back, tank destroyer crews were unable 
to Hmber-up their guns and withdraw under fire. Also, their mobility was limited to the point that 
they were usually unable to mass to defeat an attack. These restrictions meant that the towed guns 
lacked many of the advantages of the mobile self-propelled tank destroyers. 

When it became evident that American forces would not meet massed German tank attacks, 
the Tank Destroyer Force was made smaller. The 1943 prediction for 222 battalions (and associat¬ 
ed Brigade Headquarters) for a 114-division Army* was soon cut to 100* about the number already 
active. When infantry casualties in the Italian fighting ran much higher than predicted, causing a 
serious manpower shortage, some tank destroyer and other specialised units were inactivated. By 
1944, there were only 78 active tank destroyer battalions. 

The 1944 Tank Destroyer Battalions were much more versatile than any of their original sup¬ 
porters could have hoped, Tn addition to destroying 
enemy tanks when met,they acted as advance guard* 
flank security and roadblocks. More importantly, 
they acted as supporting artillery. They could both 
reinforce artillery fire when needed and act as dir¬ 
ect fire support to an infantry or tank attack. While 
suggestions to give battalions complete artillery 
training and fire control equipment were rejected, 
many steps were taken to improve their efficiency. 
The presence of heavy German tanks* which could 
M36 90mm Gun Motor Cornoge only be destroyed by tank destroyer guns gave them 

the additional job of heavy tank fire support for the armored divisions. In this, they were them¬ 
selves partially responsible, since the tank destroyer concept led the Army's high command to re¬ 
sist upgunning the M4 Sherman tank until it was almost too late. 

The Tank Destroyer Battalion had its own reconnaissance, radio, maintenance, and supply, 
and could thus quickly switch its attachment from one unit to another. The battalions were frequent¬ 
ly attached to several units at a time, down to the platoon and section level. This experience, gain¬ 
ed in cross-attachment of small units, later became part of the Army's Armor Doctrine. Tank 
Destroyer Battalions were almost the most heavily mechanized in the American Army. Although it 
contained fewer than 800 men, a battalion occupied more than ten miles of road space. Heavily 
armed with 36 guns, it proved to foe a hard-hitting urit, 

Wh^n the effectiveness of the tank destroyer was proved, the question of control was again 
raised* Both infantry and armored divisional commanders wanted tank destroyer battalions made 
organic to their divisions. This would enhance the power of the division and increase effectiveness, 
as the tank destroyers would train with and get to know units of the division. Army Ground Forces 
disagreed for two reasons: first, this would require more battalions in an army facing a serious 
manpower shortage; secondly, the battalions would lose their ability to mass if needed, when they 
were dispersed evenly among the divisions, rather than according to need. Eventually a compro¬ 
mise was worked out; tank destroyers remained under General Headquarters 1 control, but many 
were assigned on a semi-permanent basis to enable them to get to know their division. 

Although they seldom had to defeat large tank attacks, tank destroyers proved to be very suc¬ 
cessful and were showered with praise from all sides. It is ironic that after the war, the U.S. was 
the only major nation to discard tank destroyers. Although some M36's were used in Korea, the 
Tank Destroyer Command was disbanded in 1946. The problem of massed tank attack is still with 
us; in a future war, the western allies are likely to be heavily outnumbered by enemy armor. The 
tank destroyer remains the most effective deterrent. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Continuing in our policy to keep you informed about armor publications* we would 
like to reccommend “’AFV News" published by the Armored Fighting Vehicle Association and edit¬ 
ed by Mr, George Bradford of Ontario* Canada. H AFV News" is a 12 page folded publication, pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. Format is 5 1/2x8 1/2 inches- Articles include a wide variety of topics of 
interest to armor buffs* with emphasis on general information and technical data, and generally 
run 1 or 2 pages in length* Subscriptions rates for "AFV News' 1 are $2.00 per year surface, and 
$3.00 per year (6 issues) air mail; and inquiries should be addressed to Mr, George Bradford, 

R, R* #2, Preston, Ontario* CANADA. It is well worth the money! \ 
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Daring the past several months we have covered many of the basic rules used in wargaming 
with armor miniatures. IJowever y until now we have avoided the heart of wargammg - the sequence 
of movement and firing. Here then are a set of basic rules that may be used with any scale or 
period. 

MOVEMENT 

Road Movement : The actual speed of a given vehicle in MPH converted into inches, millimeters, 
or whatever is convenient- Road speed shall only apply to vehicles which begin within 3 in, of a 
road, move immediately onto a road, and complete their move within 3 in- of a road. Vehicles 
must have at least one wheel or track on the road at all times, and the vehicle is automatically 
"moving" at end of the turn. 

Off Road Movement : 2/3 of the road speed. Applies to any vehicle that does not qualify for the road 
move listed above. This vehicle is automatically "moving" at end of turn also. 

Short Move : 1/3 of road speed. Player has the option to mark his vehicle as either "stationary" 
or "moving" at the end of his turn. 

Stationary Vehicle : A vehicle that does not move or pivot during its turn, A tank or assault gun 
which turns or neutral steers in place is not considered stationary, but rather it is considered to 
have made a short move. 

FIRING 

Stationary Fire: A stationary vehicle is permitted to fire 2 rounds on the stationary table during 
it's turn. Both rounds must be directed at the same target and the player must announce that he 
wishes to fire two rounds before he fires. Once he so announces, he must fire both rounds reg¬ 
ardless of the effect of the first round. (See Firing Table AFV-G2 VoL II No, 4, July 1970} 

Short Move Five: These vehicles may fire only one round on the stationary table. 

Moving Fire: A vehicle moving its full off 
road movement may fire one round on a mov¬ 
ing table only. 

Note: Vehicles moving a full road move may 
not fire, 

Fre-sighted Gun, At the end of a players turn 
stationary vehicles may point their turrets 
in the direction they may wish to fire later. 
During the movement portion of their oppon¬ 
ent's turn they may stop any opposing vehic¬ 
le that cross this sight line (within 4 feet), 
and fire one round at it. This round is deduc¬ 
ted from their fire allotment for their next 
turn. All shots are taken on a stationary- 
moving tabLe, 

Zeroed gun, A vehicle which has pre-sighted 
its gun along a given sight line may also zero 
its gun along this line. The firing player 
chooses a point along the sight line and fires 
on it. When he gets a "kill" or "damage" on 
chat point he has zeroed in on it. Any vehicle which crosses that point may be fired upon using a 
stationary--stationary table, rather than the stationary--moving. The zero point must be noted by 
the referee. Any movement of the vehicle loses the gun's zero point. 

Six inch Rule: If a vehicle comes within six inches of the front of an enemy vehicle, he must stop 



Continued on Page 25 - 
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The 



Armored Halftracks 


by 


Part III. 
Norb Meyer 


The last 
halftrack 


version of the Hanomag Sd.Kfz.Z5I 


armored halftrack to be produced in quantity was the 
Ausfuhrung D , which was first produced in 194 3. The Wehr- 
macht had decided to stick with the tried and true Hanomag , 
even though there were numerous design faults and problems with the basic vehicle. Extensive 
changes were made in the AusfUhrung D, both in an effort to remove some of the deficiencies and to 
simplify manufacture. These changes resulted in a "change-offace” that makes it very easy for an 
armor enthusiast to recognize this altered vehicle. Even though the Hanomag was overweight and 
underpowered, it soldiered-on until the end of the war in Germany, and even continues in service 
today in the Army of communist Czechoslovakia, 

The basic vehicle chassis and engine of the Sd. Kfz, 251 remained the same with the Ausflih- 
rung D, The flat sloping nose plate of the "C" version was retained, but the lower portions of the 
nose area were now enclosed for small-arms protection. The angle and slope of the side plates to 


the engine compartment were redesigned for a more clean appearance, and the cooling vents for 
the engine compartment (covered by armored boxes in the Ausfuhru ng C ) were deleted. As a result 
of this surgery, the *'D" variant was plagued by engine overheating. German crews tried to offset 
the cooling problem by leaving the upper hatches open when not in combat, but this problem remain¬ 
ed, causing many burned-out and overheated engines. The fenders of the new 251 were extensively 
altered to solve problems of the Ostfroot ; the forward sloping area of the fenders was deleted to 
prevent mud clogging and make for easier maintenance. Headlights were dropped from the vehicle 
except when needed. There were sockets provided on both fenders for plug-in accessory units, thus 
a typical blackout light could also be plugged in as required. Often, the driver used one of the 
sockets to mount the rear-view mirrors. 

The most noticeable changes made in the Aus fu hrung D envolved the redesign of the body. 
First of all, the rear fenders over the tracks were deleted, and the area above the former fenders 
was converted to a large storage compartment running the full length of the tracks. This storage 
compartment gave the appearance of vertical sides to this late variant, and the bottom of the com* 
partment formed a very rudimentary fender over the track. Access to the storage area was gained 
through three doors hinging downwards; these doors were secured in the closed position by either 
padlocks or chained pins. Above the storage area, the angled body sides were extended to overhang 
the three side compartments, thus giving the vehicle a squat ground-hugging appearance. I he rear 
of the crew compartment was extensively redesigned, in order to replace the awkward rear doors 
that consumed too much time in manufacture. This redesign extended the body to the rear in the so* 
called "fast-back" configuration, so that the Ausfuhr un g D was actually longer than earlier versions 
The actual rear slope of the rear plates conforms very closely to the slope of the lower armor 
plates on the r, B"and "C" versions, but extend upward and rearward further. The top portion of the 
vehicle rear slopes outward and downward to give a small ledge effect; this ledge was often used as 
a storage area for the canvas cover for the open top area. The rear machine gun mount (on the 251/ 
1) was moved from the earlier crossbar to a new position at the very rear of the body over the 
rear doors, which were now simple flat armor plates. In overall shape, the changes to the body of 
the S d. Kfz. 251 resulted in a much cleaner appearance with fewer angled surfaces and more inter¬ 
nal space and storage. 

The driver's area of the vehicle was also changed. The side armored visors which hinged up¬ 
wards were dropped in favor of simple vision slits on both sides of the vehicle. These slits were 
backed by armored glass blocks to give splinter protection to the driver and crew. While the front 
visors were retained, on some models the front visor on the right side was replaced by a welded 
plate which had no vision function, since on these models, no crew member was stationed there. 

In addition to other accessory changes, the rear lights were modified to a standard type that 
was now being mounted on other vehicles of the Wehrmacht , The rear lights now consisted of a rec¬ 
tangular box which combined both tail lights and’ rear-facing blackout "cat-eyes" for night driving. 

- Continued on Page 26 - 
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For those of you who have assembled one of Alrfix's n 88" guns, the gun and carr; 
more than a little bare without a crew. With a little time and effort, you can add a suitab 
all performing their assorted duties efficiently. I used three of Airfix's "HO-OO 11 scale 
sets in assembling the motley crew that mans my 1:76th scale ’“SS", itself a product c 
Airfix's finer moments. The most useful, and probably Airfix's best miniature set was th 
War II. Japanese, whose excellent detail and variety of positions made them the basis for 
the conversions necessary for an r '88 rt gun crew. The 8th Army set furnished parts in 
dress, while the German Infantry group provided two helmeted heads* {While all the figure 
ing forage caps in my crew are Japanese with cap bills of putty, it no doubt would have be 
pier to buy the Afrika Korps set, whose members would have been duly decapitated to prov 
forage-cap and helmet-topped heads. ) 

All straps, packs, sheaths, and other non-German equipment were cut away from th* 
with a very sharp scapel (Xacto Blade #11), as were rifles, seam lines and leggings, T] 
problem encountered throughout was that 'flakes' (?) left by poor cutting in this type of sof 
can utterly ruin the appearance of the figure, when left 1 dangling'. All cuts must be clean 
was finally reduced to was flooding an entire 'fuzzy 1 area of the figure - like where a backp 
been removed - with an extremely thick paint, in the hopes of drowning the offending flak' 


In sticking the various pieces to¬ 
gether, I used a mixture of cement- 
melted styrene plastic (or 'Gloop 1 ) 
about the consistency of rubber ce¬ 
ment. While gloop will hold the pieces 
nicely, any oozing excess acting as 
a sealer in poor fits, it will not stand 
under pressure, so all cutting to be 
done on the pieces had best be done 
before they are assembled into their 
final form. 

The only figure who must be cut 
from his stand is the chap at the ele¬ 
vation (or left) handwheel, so that his 
feet will stradle the outrigger, his 
hands grasping the wheel. 

The uniforms were all shades of 
bleached tan, khaki and 'sand', with 
olive socks, brown footwear, and off- 
white caps. Luftwaffe eollartabs were 
red, as was the thin outlining on the 
shoulder straps, with white outlining 
inside the red for NCO's, Arm chev¬ 
rons, and Luftwaffe eagles on breasts 
and caps are white: belts brown and 
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PRODUCT REVIEW: Tamiya 1:35th Scale US Army Tank Crew by Jim Steuard 

This product continues Tamiya*s promising new line of Military Miniatures that was so nicely 
started with the British 6-Pounder AT Gun and Crew, the German Schwimmwagen and Crew, the 
German four-man Infantry set and the new German Kubelwagen reviewed last month. This new set 
includes four figures; two standing Tank Commanders (both with binoculars), a standing Loader and 
a sitting Gunner (or Driver). The set also includes a number of individual weapons, including two 
M-l rifles, a Thompson submachine gun and a M-3 "Greasegun* 1 , as well as four different types of 
ammunition for the Loader, While the instructions are in Japanese, the re are four good illustrations 
that should help in assembly. 

Unfortunately, the kit does not live up to the standards set by Tamiya in their earlier kits. 
The example kit had a fairly high amount of flash that must be tediously trimmed from the figures. 
The Loader and Gunner (Driver) are equipped with steel helmets, instead of the standard tanker 
helmets. This wouldn't be too bad if these two figures were to be used with a M-7 ’’Priest 11 , but for 
use in your M4A3E8, you have to do something about those helmets. It is in the area of painting in¬ 
structions, however, that Tamiya has really made mistakes. The box art shows a most curious mix¬ 
ture of current and historical insignia and uniforms. The artist obviously knew nothing about the US 
Army! One of the figures on the box art is shown wearing a Korean War vintage uniform (circa 
1950) with M leggiags*"{circa 1943). He is wearing the insignia of Tank Destroyer Command (circa 
1943) and Specialist Sixth Class insignia (circa 1960). The other figure is even better: He is wear¬ 
ing a uniform of approximately 1944 vintage, with 3rd Armored Division insignia of about the same 
period, However, he is wearing current Sergeant Major's rank insignia. The US didn't even have 
Sergeant Majors in 1944 much less the Korean War period, (What in the world would a Sergeant Maj¬ 
or be doing in a tank-?) Of the ten patches illustrated on the box, only four are from units that saw 
combat, while others didn't even exist, A very poor effort. Its too bad that Tamiya did not consult 
anyone from the US Army before hiring an artist to do box art that is to be used to paint the figures 
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WARGAME CONVERSIONS 


Sherman Dozer 


by Jim Garrison 


a. I 'Ll The Second World War saw the appearance of many types of spec- 

^jy :al purpose AFV’s, but none was more useful than the tankdozer in gen- 

gf WHaT eral and the Sherman Dozer in particular. The Sherman Dozer, the M-4 

dip Sherman plus an M-l dozer blade, could do all the jobs performed by a 

regular bulldozer without losing any of its fighting ability. This vehicle 
* was found most useful in clearing debris and filling shell craters that 

blocked the advance. It should be also pointed out that wide use was made of the Sherman dozer in 
the Pacific theater. Here it was used to cover the gun ports of enemy pill boxes and bunkers, with 
earth. 

All that is necessary for this conversion 
is one of Race's M-4 Shermans (Z-202), some 

'“Plastruct” ,020 sheet plastic, and one of the J&7 

smaller "Plaslruct 1 U 11 beams. Gut a piece of i O j 

the ,020 sheet 37mm by 10mm for the blade and 
fold it around a pencil so that there is a slight 

bow in the blade. (I cheat, I use the blades from fV//jgPf W* i y WM * 

Roco f s M-86 ARV Z-232 and trim the ends from 
them » but this is unnecessary and expensive.) 

Cement a piece of sheet 2mm by 17mm between- - - 

the centers of the front and middle bogies. On M ’ 4 Sherman (Dozer) Scale' NONE 
top of this add a trapezoidal shaped piece of sheet to the center bogie, as in the side view. Next cut 
two pieces of the "L 11 beam 35mm long. Mount these blade arms to the brackets on each side. Then 
afix the blade to the arms and add the side shieldsfsee drawing). Make the hydraulic cylinder shield 
out of three triangular shaped pieces of sheet. Add this between the tank front and blade rear, in 
the exact center as not to block any crewman’s vision. 

It should be added that the dozer attachment was a kit, and that it was mounted in field main¬ 
tenance shops and that there was no strict rule as to how many per units. Finally it must be remem¬ 
bered for war game purposes, that blade must be considered extra frontal as well as spaced armor. 




Wargame Review (Continued from Page 19) 

and allow the enemy to take a shot at him. Shots will be on a moving--moving table or on a 
stationary--moving table depending on the disposition of the enemy vehicle* If the firing vehicle 
fails to atop the moving vehicle it may continue its normal movement. The front of a vehicle is 
defined as a semi-circle with it's center in the center of the turret race extending clockwise from 
9 O'clock to 3 O’clock, 

Note, Firing On An Opponents Turn: Each vehicle which is allowed to fire during its opponent’s 
turn may allow vehicles to cross its pre-registered line or point without firing. It may wait for 
a certain vehicle to cross and fire on it, or it may not fire at all. It may fire only once per sight- 
m vehicle. An opponent who moves across an option point or line must be stopped while he 
ib moving. If the player with the option to fire neglects his option, he loses it as soon as the 
opponent stops movement. 




THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WARGAMING is a service or¬ 
ganization of wargamers, modelers, historians, professional people and 
those interested in games of skill of all types. Our organization provides 
a large number of services associated with wargaming such as: rating , 
matching and rule interpretation committees; a game design bureau; a 
Co-ordinator of Wargaming - for tournaments; and large, general inter¬ 
est events such as conventions - the Lake Geneva Convention is in its 
4th year and features both war games and many types of models; and the 
monthly publication, INTERNATIONAL WARGAMER. This magazine , 
photo offset and reduced, has articles on all phases of wargaming, games 
of skill, selected aspects of history, and model conversions ■ A subscription to the "IW 11 is $5.00, 
while full membership in the Federation - including free wargames, a separate hobby newsletter 
and of course the ,f IW M - is only $6.00 per year. Won’t you join us? For information write to; 

Lenard Lakofka, 1806 N, Richmond St., Chicago, Illinois, 60647, 



SCALE MODEL SHOW 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY FAIR GROUND - SCIENCE BUILD, 8A 

Featuring the plastic craft: Aircraft, Armored vehicles. Ships, 
Cars, Artillery, Displays, Scratch built models. Dioramas, 
Books & Photographs, Everything for the scale modeler, 

SELLING, TRADING & PRIZES 

24,000 sq, feet of floor space. Bring your entire collection for 
display and enter up to five models in competition---Trophies, 
and Prizes from Re veil. Scale Modeler Magazine, IFMS, the 
AFV Association, Minicraft, California Hobby, Hobby Industry- 
Association of America and AFV-G2 Magazine* 

ONLY $1* 00 March 7 t 1971 (Sun, ) 

ALL DAY 


Sellers, start now and make this your annual show--your space 
will be reserved if you participate this year, $10,00 includes 
large table. Remit to: Southern Cal Scale Modelers Show, P.O* 
Box 34, San Dimas, Calif. 91773. 

Please send your business card. 

Science Building #8A, use gate C at L,A, County Fair Ground, 
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The Hanomag Armored Halftracks 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Either set of lights could be selected by moving a hinged cover to conceal the type of lights that 
were not desired. In the up position, the cover exposed the standard tail lights; while in the down 
position, four small windows were exposed for the "cat-eye 11 night driving lights. 

Our drawing this month is of the Hanomag Sd, Kfz.251/9, the variant with the short 7, 5cm 
StuK 37 L/24, The gun mounting on this version differs from earlier variants in that, rather than 
being installed in a cut-down superstructure on what would be the radio operator's side of the veh¬ 
icle, the gun mounting appears to be a re-worked mount borrowed from the Sd.Kfz. 234/3 eight- 
wheeled armored car. This entire mounting was simply bolted onto the standard Ausfuhrung D body 
with brackets, directly over the forward part of the crew compartment, As a further modification, 
a machine gun mount, consisting of the standard machine gun tripod mount less the legs, was fas¬ 
tened to the cannon mount on the right side of the vehicle, Our drawing shows a MG42 , but the ear¬ 
lier MG34 was also used in a slightly different mount. This machine gun was manned by the loader 
for the 7, 5cm gun, who stood on the right side of the vehicle. Our drawing shows the standard op¬ 
tic sight for the machine gun. The gunner for the 7, 5cm gun stood on the left of the gun, directly 
behind the driver. The last crew member served both as an ammunition bearer and as the crew's 
radio operator. Ke sat in the rear of the vehicle, where he could pass ammunition forward to the 
loader. The radio antenna on the Sd, Kfz, 251/9 was on the left side of the vehicle, rearward of the 
gun mounting side plate and fastened to a bracket on the sloping side. 

Of all of the variants that appeared on the Ausfilhrung D chassis, the one version that never 
seems to appear was the '251/17' (see AFV-G2, Vol, II, , No. 7), This vehicle on the "C H chassis 
was replaced by the Sd, Kfz. 251 / 2 1 , which was armed with three 15mm machine guns (former air¬ 
craft weapons) mounted in a free-swinging turret. In the 1944-45 period, some of these T 251 /21 1 s 
were supplied to armored-infantry units, where they were used as platoon leader's vehicles. Other 
vehicles of the Sd. Kfz. 251 series that appeared on the "D" chassis include: 


Sd, Kfz.251/1 
Sd,Kfz.251/2 
Sd, Kfz, 251/7 
Sd. Kfz.251/9 
Sd, Kfz*251/10 
Sd.Kfz.251/16 
Sd. Kfz,251/20 
Sd, Kfz, 251/21 
Sd. Kfz.251/22 


Armored Infantry Vehicle 
Bern Mortar Carrier 

Engineer Vehicle with Bridging Equipment 
7, 5cm StuK 37 Assault Howitzer Vehicle 
3,7cm Pak, Platoon Leader’s Vehicle {see Note) 
Engineer Vehicle with Flamethrowers 
Infra-Red Searchlight Vehicle (see Note below) 
15mm Flak Vehicle, Platoon Leader's Vehicle 
7, 5cm Pak 40 Vehicle (Experimental only - ?) 


The '251 / IQ 1 version of the Ausfuhrung D bears special notice. This appears to have been a 
field conversion, mounting the old 3* 7cm Pak gun (or quite possibly the 2 . 8cm Pak ) on the late "D" 
chassis. There are no indications that this version existed in any quantity. The Sd* Kfz, 251/20 ver¬ 
sion also has special interest; this vehicle served with rather special Panzer units equipped with 
the Panther tank and special night sighting equipment using infra-red light. The Hanomags provided 
battlefield illumination for the passive sights of the Panthers, One Panzer-Abteilung of the 24. Pan- 
zer-Division was equipped with these vehicles; it saw service in the Budapest fighting in late 1944 
(on detached service from the division). 

There appears evidence to support the theory that an Ausfuhrung E was in planning as the war 
was coming to an end; this vehicle featured an even simplier construction. Changes were also being 
made in powerplants, and photos exist that show dual exhaust systems (with an exhaust can on both 
sides of the vehicle). The dual exhausts seem to have been indicative of a different (and possibly a 
larger) powerplant; even possibly a M V" type. 

All-in-all, the Hanomag Sd. Kfz, 251 armored halftrack was a very interesting application of 
General Guderian's tactical theories on the use of armored support vehicles. Even though they were 
not used in the exact way that Guderian envisioned, they played an important role in the armored 
Wehrmacht of World War II. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: For those of you interested in Armour publications, an excellant source is Ken 
Trotman (Postal Bookseller), 18 Manwell Road, Swanage, DORSET, England. Mr, Trotman is 
most helpful and has a good selection of titles at reasonable prices. 
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BATTLE PROBLEM 
by Keith Ludowitz 

M A breakthrough by the enemy towards Kremenchug and Kiev is 

in the realm of possibility.*. , , 

-von Manstein to the Fuhrer 
14 September 1943 

Just two months after the German catastrophe at Kursk, Soviet troops flanked German Army 
Group South* and initiated a westerly race with them towards the Dniepr River* By September 14, 
Soviet armored units were only fifty miles east of Kiev; von Manstein realizing there was no chance 
of stopping the Russian advance east of the Dniepr, requested permission to withdraw to the high 
ground on the west bank of the river. In his report to Hitler, von Manstein stressed the possibility 
of an enemy breakthrough to the important river crossings. After convincing his Fuhrer of the need 
for withdrawal, von Manstein ordered his armies to cross the five bridges spanning the wide river. 

Thousands of men, vehicles and pack animals streamed toward the bridges at Kiev and Krem¬ 
enchug, But during the withdrawal* disaster struck the Germans, A strong Soviet armored thrust 
bypassed the city of Poltava and captured a stretch of railroad between Poltava and Kremenchug, 
trapping in Poltava twelve German supply trains loaded with new tanks, spare parts, fuel and food. 
The Germans had to rescue the trains or destroy the vital supplies. 

Clearly, bold action was required. The Germans thrust every available vehicle into the fray 
in a desperate, last-ditch attempt to clear the tracks to Poltava. The speed with which the attack 
was mounted caused the organization of the German units to be rather unorthodox. 

And bold, too, must be the actions of the German commander in this war game based on the 
above action. For the German commands the very assorted force of two Fz,III{M)s , one Pz. IV(H), 
four Pz, IV(FZ)s, one Pz. IV(FI), one Tiger I. , one Sturmgeschutz III. (7. 5cm L/48), two Sturmgesch 
utz HI. (7. 5cm L/24) and two Kiibelwagens with machine guns and Molotov cocktails. Opposing this 
rag-tag force is a Soviet force with two 76,2mm and one 85mm field pieces* one T34/85 and three 
T34/76 tanks. 

The war game board must have a rail line running east to west, preferably with a road paral¬ 
lel to it, as was the Russian custom. A second road perpendicular to the rail line should form an 
important crossing in the eastern half of the board. The terrain should be flat to gently rolling. The 
Soviets set up first, emplacing their field pieces at the road crossing, covering an attack from the 
south and west. Their T34 f s form a convoy moving south on the second road. 

The Germans must clear the track and evacuate the trains to win the game. They may call 
for the trains on turn 1,2, or 3, and the trains will pass through (east to west) two turns after they 
are called for. They may not be recalled. The Soviets win a victory if they disable a locomotive on 
the track, thus stopping any trains behind it. Have a referee handy to make the final decision. 

The many different types of armored vehicles should make for many interesting battles. When 
firing, be sure to note the penetration capabilities of each weapon, and the armor of the target. Sov¬ 
iet fire on a moving locomotive will be on the same table (see AFV-G2, Vol,2, No. 4, July 1970) 
as if it were a tank. However, when firing at a Kubelwagen, reduce one firing table* Molotov cock¬ 
tails are decided using a mine table. 

If the German commander loses this important action, he may be sent to the Western Front! 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


K raft fahrzcuge und Panzer der Reich swehr , 

Wehrmacht and Bundeswehr by Werner Oswald 


Jim Steuard 


For some reason, we have not reviewed many books in the AFV-G2, probably because most 
have a wide review in other publications. Once in a great while, however, an armor book comes 
along that offers so much to the enthusiast that we should mention it as a service to all our readers 

Such a book is Oswald’s valuable book on Military Vehicles and Armor of the Reichswehr, 
Wehrmacht and Bundeswehr. This book has long been waited by those of us who knew of it’s coming. 
By the use of clear excellent photos and data tables, Oswald covers all of the various many types 
of wheeled vehicles used by the Germans since 1916 to the present. The emphasis is largely on the 
wheeled vehicles, although an excellent coverage is provided of armored full track and halftrack 
vehicles, A good many of the photos are factory originals, which clearly show the differences bet¬ 
ween the mirad types of military vehicles that the Germans utilized, Oswald's book is almost a 
catalog of all vehicles, but ,T catalog" is not a descriptive term for this book; it could be better des¬ 
cribed as an encyclopedia f If you are interested in German military vehicles, this book is one that 
we can really recommend as almost a must! 

There is one problem at present. Where can you find a copy? Our review copy was acquired 
in Germany; the price was DM36,00 from our source. It is almost certain that the price will be 
higher in the United States, but it is well worth it. Look for it! If you cannot find a local source, 
please let us know, and we can possibly help with an address in Europe, 
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Featuring Articles on — 

Armored Vehicle History 
AFV Models 
Wargames & Miniatures 
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Subscriptions- $5.00 per year 
Single Copy- $.50 each 
Write- 
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1-35 Kubetwagen 

* Schwimmwagen 

* M-36 

* Stalin T-tO 
British infantry 
British € Pounder 


$125 
Sf 25 
$2.50 
$250 
$ 65 
$125 

Air fix 176 RA.F. Refueling Crew $ i.85 



Prices Plus Postage * Send S A E For Catalog ~ 

For the needs of an Armor Enthusiast 
By Mail ! 

Jerry's Hobbies 

733 South Main Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92701 
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Modeling Hints by Norb Meyer 


We have diverged from our usual 
format this month so that we might pre¬ 
sent to you various scale rulers. They 
appear at the right and are reproduced 
on the back cover to give them extra 
strength. Scale rulers are easy to use 
and these have been drawn so that the 
inches appear on the opposite side of the 
'O' mark allowing you to obtain meas¬ 
urements both in feet and inches without 
the trouble of adjusting. If you use the 
scales on drawings or other similar 
mediums you might find a pair of drafts¬ 
man dividers very useful, or if you wish, 
you may cut the scales from the back 
cover and seal them in clear plastic for 
future use. 


The Military 
Collector's Magazine 

A Bimonthly magazine devoted to Data, 
and the Study of Military Artifacts. 
Subscriptions- $ 4.25 per year. 
For a Sample Copy, send 75 cents to - 
D.O. Enterprises 
Post Office Box 6384 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90055 


FROM THE CIRCULATION DIREC¬ 
TOR: We presently have on hand cop 
ies of the following back issues : 
Vol, II, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
These are available, while they last 
at 50£ per copy. Mail checks to 
AFV-G2, P. O, Box 293, La Puente 
California 91747. 
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